CRISIS OF  THE EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY

spending part of the year at Versailles, Thus there grew up a
"court nobility* (noblesse de cour)} which embraced the majority of
the old noble families enjoying the ancient titles of duke, count,
and marquis and owning very large estates, but also the families
of the nobility of the robe who had purchased great estates carrying
these tides with them; so that these nobles of bourgeois origin
gradually came to replace the old families of the nobility of the
sword as they died out or were ruined. The difference between
one noble and another now came to consist not in birth, but in
fortune and preferment at court. The court nobility became a
privileged class from which were recruited the higher offices in
the Government, the army, or the department of finance, the
ministers, intendants, generals, judicial and administrative
officials, and farmers-general.

This small privileged society led a life of unbridled pleasure,
which has won the eighteenth century in France an unjustifiable
reputation for demoralization. These dissolute manners, which
had already begun under Louis XIV, revealed themselves in the
success enjoyed by licentious works in both literature and painting,
in the cynical tone of conversation and the nature of the amuse-
ments affected by the lords and ladies. Marriage was held up to
derision, and husbands and wives affected each to live a separate
life and seek adventures independently. Contrary to the traditions
of the nobility, love was treated as a pastime.

The provincial nobility still consisted of families living on their
estates - for the most part, simple gentlemen of birth with no titles,
These were to be found mainly in the west, in such rather poor
regions, remote from the court, as Brittany, Poitou, and Gascony,
which still contain the largest numbers of noble families at the
present day. These provincial nobles had no career open to them
but that of war, but the officers' commissions granted for the period
of a war failed to provide a regular means of subsistence, and
noble families with a number of children lived in straitened cir-
cumstances, sometimes not far removed from poverty,

The official bourgeoisie, which had grown beyond all measure
during the seventeenth century, owing to the purchase of new
offices, had now almost ceased to increase, for the creation of
offices had all but come to an end. It was still very numerous
and laid claim to superior rank in virtue of its official titles.
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